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Macbeth  Gallery 

Paintings 
by 

American  Artists 

among  them  the  following: 


Benson 

Hassam 

Ranger 

Blakelock 

Hawthorne 

Robinson 

Carlsen 

Henri 

Ryder 

Carlson 

Homer 

Sartain 

Davies 

Hunt 

Symons 

Davis 

Inness 

Twachtman 

Dougherty 

La  Farge 

Waugh 

Foster 

Martin 

Whistler 

Frieseke 

Metcalf 

Williams 

Fuller 

Miller 

Wyant 

GroU 

Murphy 

and  an  excellent  collection  of  early 
American  portraits 


William  Macbeth 

450  Fifth  Avenue         New  York  City 
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TNQUIRIES  are  referred  to  us  by  most 
of  the  prominent  museums. 

They  know  that  our  opinions  on  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Old  Masters 
can  be  relied  upon. 

The  Ehrich  Galleries 

707  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 
"Old  Masters  Exclusively" 


Olarrnll  dalbrg 

10  GEORGE  STREET 
HANOVER  SQUARE 

LONDON  W. 

HIGH  CLASS  PICTURES 

Elxclusive  Representatives 
for  the  Productions  of 

CHARLES  JOHN  COLLINGS 

A  Select  Collection  of  Paintings  and  Water  Colors  always  on  view 
CABLE  ADDRESS:  CARROLLING,  LONDON 
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PERMANENT  COLLECTIONS  FOR 
SMALL  MUSEUMS 

There  has  always  been  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ion as  to  how  much  historical  significance 
should  enter  into  the  selection  of  works  of 
art  for  the  permanent  collection  of  a  public 
museum. 

With  art  museums  of  a  national  character, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
New  York  or  the  Boston,  Washington,  or 
Chicago  iMuseums,  there  can  be  little  ques- 
tion that  liistorical  as  well  as  aesthetic  com- 
prehensiveness is  desirable.  In  the  smaller 
museums  this  comprehensiveness  has  never 
been  carried  out  or  seriously  attempted.  I 
believe,  however,  that  the  smallness  of  a 
museum  miglit  be  an  advantage  in  forming 
a  collection  of  both  liistorical  and  aesthetic 
importance. 

Of  course,  examples  by  the  greatest  mas- 
ters would  not  always  be  possible,  but  in  all 
periods  there  are  to  be  found  minor  masters 
whose  works  are  beautiful  as  well  as  ex- 
pressive of  their  period.  For  instance,  there 
are  charming  paintings  to  be  had  by  the 
Flemish  and  Frencli  primitives, — Adrian 
Eisenbrant,  Albert  Bouts,  Joos  van  Cleef, 
Master  of  the  Death  of  Mar}^,  Joachim 
Patinir,  and  many  others. 

Equally  expressive  art  of  the  17th  century 
in  Holland,  Germany,  France,  and  Spain 
can  be  found  for  comparatively  small  sums 
of  money.  For  example,  Dutch  and  Flemish 
art  could  be  represented  by  a  Peter  Wou- 
werman  instead  of  a  Philip  Wouwerman ; 
Matthew  van  Helmont  could  take  the  place 
of  David  Teniers,  or  even  a  painting  by 
Abraham  Teniers,  his  brother,  would  serve 
the  purpose,  for  many  of  his  best  works  are 
attributed  to  his  more  famous  brother  David. 
The  style  of  Samuel  van  Hoogstraeten  is 
closely  allied  to  that  of  Peter  de  Hooge ;  a 
fine  Ferdinand  Bol  might  be  included  in  a 
museum  that  could  never  hope  to  obtain  a 
Rembrandt;  Jansons  van  Ceulen  is  an  ex- 
cellent artist  both  in  design  and  color  and 


many  of  his  paintings  would  be  satisfactor}' 
substitutes  for  Van  Dyck.  A  fine  Albert 
van  Everdingen  has  often  been  accepted  as 
a  Ruisdael,  much  to  the  detriment  of  Ever- 
dingen's  reputation,  for  he  was  far  from 
being  merely  a  copyist.  Any  of  these  would, 
for  a  small  museum,  adequately  express  this 
period.  Tliey  have  not  only  historical  sig- 
nificance but  beauty  also  and  can  be  picked 
up  for  a  few  hundred  dollars  each.  This  will 
only  be  for  a  time,  however,  because  they 
are  being  gradually  absorbed  by  the  large 
number  of  museums  springing  up  in  all  the 
new  countries.  Aside  from  this  there  is  a 
growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  tlie  Euro- 
pean galleries  to  retain  them  for  themselves. 

Coming  nearer  to  our  own  time  there  is 
tlie  Barbizon  School  and  the  men  who  are 
called  the  French  Impressionists.  Charac- 
teristic examples  of  some  of  these  men  can 
be  secured  for  moderate  prices  if  carefully 
bought,  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
often  the  slightest  drawing  by  a  master 
conveys  much  of  the  spirit  of  his  more  im- 
portant canvases. 

The  American  section  must  own  two  or 
three  early  portraits, —  a  Stuart,  if  possible, 
and  a  Copley;  also  one  or  two  of  the  Hud- 
son River  School,  the  pioneers  of  landscape 
painting  in  this  country.  Then  Whistler 
and  Twachtman  must  be  included. 

A  gallery  sliould  be  especially  careful  in 
the  purchasing  of  contemporary  art  of  its 
own  country.  Patriotism  or  the  laudable 
desire  to  help  struggling  artists  must  not  run 
away  with  discretion.  There  are  living  men 
whose  art  is  pretty  certain  to  survive.  There 
are  a  few  others  about  whom  we  are  not  so 
certain ;  we  might  include  them,  but  we  must 
be  very  conservative  with  these  doubtfu* 
ones.  If  a  chance  is  taken  with  the  work  of 
an  artist  whose  artistic  future  is  not  quite 
assured,  let  it  be  with  the  original  man  and 
not  with  the  copyist. 

An  institution  should  give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  art  of  its  own  country,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  public  gallery  Is 
not  a  laboratory.    Its  purpose  is  not  to  en- 
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courage  artists  or  to  gamble  with  the  future ; 
it  cannot  afford  to  experiment  except  in  very- 
exceptional  cases. 

The  sculpture  department  is  not  an  ex- 
pensive item.  Very  excellent  casts  can  be 
bought  of  all  early  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman 
and  Byzantine  sculpture.  With  a  rug  or 
two,  some  tapestries,  etchings,  wood  block 
engravings,  pottery — a  most  expressive  art 
— as  well  as  examples  of  Japanese  and  Chin- 
ese art,  we  could  form  a  very  satisfactory 
nucleus  for  a  miniature  collection  of  the 
world's  art. 

The  building  up  of  the  permanent  collec- 
tion of  the  Hackley  Gallery,  has  through 
circumstances,  been  more  the  result  of  op- 
portunism than  through  any  defined  policy ; 
yet  there  lias  been  in  this  way  an  attempt  to 
combine  aesthetic  and  historic  qualities.  Our 
object  has  been  to  bring  together  a  collec- 
tion of  original  paintings,  etchings,  bronzes, 
and  reproductions  of  Greek  and  Roman 
sculpture,  representing  a  number  of  artists 
who  have  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the 
world's  art.  The  limited  amount  of  money 
at  our  command  has  precluded  us  from  as- 
piring to  cover  the  whole  range  in  the  his- 
tory of  art  by  the  greatest  men,  so  we  have, 
therefore,  been  content  to  choose  from  those 
works  which  came  onto  the  market  from 
time  to  time  and  were  commensurate  in 
price  with  our  resources. 


AWARDING  PRIZES 

There  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  the 
awarding  of  prizes  in  art  exhibitions.  You 
are  asked  to  award  a  prize  to  the  best  paint- 
ing in  an  exhibition.  What  is  the  quality, 
or  what  are  the  qualities,  which  the  judge 
should  take  into  consideration?  Although 
the  prize  is  to  be  awarded  the  best  "paint- 
ing" it  is  naturally  assumed  that  a  work  of 
art  is  meant  by  the  term  "painting."  Now, 
if  we  are  to  decide  solely  by  the  art  merit, 
there  may  be  more  art  in  some  very  small 
work,  commonly  called  a  sketch,  than  in 
any  other  picture  in  the  exhibition. 

There  may  be  another  painting  more  pre- 
tentious which  gives  much  evidence  of  the 
knowledge  of  drawing,  perspective  and  com- 
position, with  quite  an  intelligent  feeling  for 
color,  yet  containing  very  little  art.  It  is  a 
good  academical  work.  This  painting  will 
often  be  awarded  the  prize  because  its  quali- 
ties are  definite — all  the  jury  can  see  them. 
A  number  of  people  can  see  almost  alike,  but 
they  feel  or  think  differently.  We  do  not 
see  art;  we  feel  it.    Therefore,  while  each 


member  of  the  jury  is  vainly  trying  to  get 
his  imagination  in  line  with  his  fellow's,  the 
academical  work  is  given  the  prize. 

There  is  usually,  however,  a  painting  in 
most  exhibitions  which  is  between  the  irre- 
sponsibly clever  sketch  and  the  academical 
painting.  It  probably  lacks  some  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  former  and  some  of  the  me- 
chanical knowledge  of  the  latter.  You  may 
not  be  quite  sure  that  the  author  of  the 
sketch  could  repeat  the  cleverness,  but  you 
are  quite  confident  that  the  author  of  the 
picture  in  the  class  between  could,  and  the 
qualities  of  the  academical  work  could  cer- 
tainly be  duplicated.  In  the  "painting  in 
between"  you  will  probably  see  an  individ- 
ual point  of  view.  This  is  the  supreme 
quality  and  the  only  quality  which  tells  you 
that  the  author  of  it  may  become  a  master. 
When  this  attribute  is  combined  with  sin- 
cerity and  knowledge  in  its  technical  quali- 
ties, this  painting  should  receive  the  prize. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  make  prize  giving 
of  value  to  art. 


MINNEAPOLIS  MUSEUM  OPENS 

The  Minneapolis  Museum  was  formally 
opened  on  January  7th.  The  principal 
speakers  at  the  inaugural  exercises  were  Mr. 
James  J.  Hill  of  St.  Paul,  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Hutchinson  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Edward  Robin- 
son, Director  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum ; 
Governor  W.  S.  Hammond,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Breck,  Director  of  the  new  museum. 

Arcliitecturally,  the  building  is  one  of  the 
finest  museums  in  this  country  or  abroad. 
The  inaugural  exhibition  contains  paintings 
from  many  of  the  principal  art  museums  and 
private  collections  in  the  United  States.  A 
selection  of  twenty-two  Barbizon  paint- 
ings from  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill's  collection  are 
a  feature  of  the  exhibition,  and  paintings 
and  examples  of  oriental  art  from  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  (Freer  collection)  have  been 
loaned  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Charles 
L.  Freer  of  Detroit.  They  include  works  by 
Whistler,  Dewing,  and  Tryon,  together  with 
two  panels  from  an  old  Chinese  screen  of 
the  Ming  period. 

The  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts,  which 
is  the  official  title  of  the  new  museum,  has 
already  acquired  a  nucleus  of  its  permanent 
collection  and,  as  the  Institute  has  much 
money  at  its  disposal  and  a  discriminating 
executive,  there  is  promise  of  an  important 
collection  of  the  world's  art  for  Minneapolis. 
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FROM  A     THISTLE  PRINT  '      COPR.  DETROIT  PUBLISHING  CO 

"LANDSCAPE."       Comelis  Huyjsmans,    Flemish,  I7lh  Century 
Recent  Acquisition 


CORNELIS  HXJYSMANS 

(1648-1727) 

Those  seventeenth  century  Flemish  artists 
who  were  not  inspired  by  Italian  art  were 
inspired  by  Nature  and  it  is  this  love  of 
nature  which  is  characteristic  of  so  much  of 
the  art  of  both  Belgium  and  Holland  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  is  art  which  comes 
from  the  soil,  and  possesses  the  national 
spirit.  It  is  strange  how,  just  when  one  has 
convinced  himself  of  a  certain  theory  of  evo- 
lution in  the  means  of  expression,  he  sees  a 
painting  of  an  earlier  period  whicli,  so  far 
as  the  brush  work  is  concerned,  has  much 
the  spirit  of  treatment  of  modern  times. 

In  the  landscape  by  Cornelis  Huysmans 
recently  acquired  by  the  Hackley  Gallery 
there  is  a  freedom  of  treatment  which  would 
not  disgrace  a  Cazin.  The  figures  are 
painted  in  an  incidental  manner,  not  in  any 
way  detracting  from  the  landscape.  The 
color  is  rich  and  harmonious.  The  picture 
is  charming,  purely  for  its  treatment  and 
not  for  any  trick  of  composition.  Tlie  sky 
glows  with  a  rich  splendor  and  the  whole 


landscape  is  permeated  with  a  sensuousness 
due  in  part  to  the  mellowing  effect  of  time. 

Cornelis  Huysmans  was  born  at  Antwerp 
in  1648.  He  was  the  son  of  Hendrik  Huys- 
mans, an  eminent  architect,  wlio  purposed 
bringing  him  up  to  his  own  profession,  but 
dying  when  his  son  was  very  young,  the 
latter  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Gas- 
par  De  Witte.  The  landscapes  of  Jacques 
d'Arthois  were  then  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion, and  Huysmans  went  to  Brussels  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  under  tliat  master, 
by  whom  lie  was  kept  so  closely  to  drawing 
that  he  could  only  practice  painting  by 
night.  The  fine  forest  of  Soignies,  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  city,  was  the  scene  of  his 
studies,  and  his  pictures  represent  the  most 
interesting  views  of  it.  He  in  1682  settled 
at  Mechlin,  but  removed  to  Antwerp  in 
1702.  In  1716,  however,  he  returned  to 
Mechlin,  where  he  resided  the  remainder  of 
liis  life,  and  died  in  1727.  He  is  often  called 
"Huysmans  of  Mechlin."  He  embellished 
tlie  foreground  of  his  pictures  with  plants, 
and  the  foliage  of  his  trees  is  light  and 
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spirited.  His  pictures  are  decorated  with 
figures  and  cattle,  well  drawn,  and  pleas- 
ingly grouped.  His  best  work  is  "The  Dis- 
ciples of  Emmaus"  in  the  church  of  Notre- 
Dame  in  Mechlin.  He  supplied  the  figures 
in  the  landscapes  of  other  painters,  and  the 
backgrounds  in  their  historical  pictures. 
There  are  pictures  by  him  in  the  galleries  of 
Antwerp,  Berlin,  Cassel,  Dresden,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Glasgow. 


MINNESOTA  STATE  ART 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  Maurice  I.  Flagg,  the  Director  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Art  Commission,  published 
recently  in  pamphlet  form  an  address  given 
before  the  Minnesota  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  convention.  It  is  a  paper  full  of  in- 
spiration and  should  be  read  by  every  in- 
dividual who  is  interested  in  the  higlier  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  and  of  all 
human  environment.  Mr.  Flagg,  together 
with  the  Directors  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Art  Society,  is  doing  valuable  work  in  Min- 
nesota and  is  securing  inestimable  results. 

Mr.  Flagg  points  out  in  his  paper  that 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Minnesota  have  an  "old  world  art  lieritage" 
and  this,  combined  with  the  fact  that  Minne- 
sota is  bountifully  supplied  with  a  natural 
asset  of  beauty  in  the  form  of  raw  materials, 
such  as  iron,  clay,  flax,  Kasota  stone,  reed, 
etc.,  all  adaptable  to  artistic  treatment,  gives 
him  confidence  to  state  that,  if  a  demand 
can  be  created  on  the  part  of  the  people  for 
better  products,  the  artist  will  find  a  larger 
market  for  his  wares  and  the  manufacturer 
will  devote  more  time  putting  beauty  in  his 
productions.  If  this  spirit  of  art  industry 
can  be  fostered  and  made  to  compete  with 
foreign  made  products,  it  will  promote  art 
and  make  for  a  greater  happiness  to  the 
people. 

He  emphasizes  the  fact  that  "when  our 
citizens  realize  that  Minnesota's  greatest  re- 
source is  not  her  iron,  flax,  and  clay,  but  her 
'people,'  that  conservation  of  this  resource  is 
imperative,  and  that  art  in  its  true  meaning 
is  one  of  the  vital  forces  in  making  this  poss- 
ible, then  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
establishing  art  schools,  art  museums,  and 
art  programs,  as  a  part  of  the  life  of  the 
commonwealth. 

"This  is  primarily  an  art  problem.  It 
may  not  appear  so,  but  it  is  true.  I  venture 
that  when  better  living  conditions  are  pro- 


vided, better  homes  in  village,  in  city,  and 
on  the  farm,  we  shall  have  a  larger  and  more 
far-reaching  demand  for  better  products. 
The  artist  who  is  the  producer  will  find  a 
larger  market  for  his  ware  and  the  manu- 
facturer will  devote  more  time  putting 
beauty  into  his  production — tliereby  furnish- 
ing a  larger  number  of  people  the  greatest 
amount  of  happiness." 

He  also  says:  "Art  programs  are  becom- 
ing an  integral  part  of  our  school  curricu- 
lum. Art  programs  are  in  many  instances 
carried  out  with  little  relation  to  the  life  of 
the  student.  Our  manual  training  and  man- 
ual arts  are  doing  a  world  of  good,  but  let 
us  not  overlook  the  creative  value  of  these 
manual  arts.  I  do  not  think  it  sufficient  to 
teach  a  student  to  merely  make  a  piece  of 
furniture  well.  He  should  first  design  it  in 
terms  of  beauty  and  then  construct  it  well. 

"We  have  only  made  a  step  toward  the 
ultimate  end.  The  manufacturer  needs  the 
services  of  skilled  workers.  He  is  demand- 
ing the  services  of  a  certain  kind  of  man. 
This  man  happens  to  be  a  specialist  who  has 
been  given  an  art  and  industry  training. 
Our  schools  must  supply  this  specialist. 
Captains  of  industry  in  other  countries  are 
for  the  most  part  men  who  have  'art  sense.' 
That  is  what  has  made  art  an  acknowledged 
asset,  and  that  is  what  is  giving  to  a  great 
number  of  people  the  greatest  possible  hap- 
piness, and  is  also  producing  a  maximum 
profit  for  both  individual  and  nation. 

"We  need  a  national  program  of  Art  and 
Industry,  a  program  the  scope  of  which  shall 
be  so  great  that  it  will  reach  out  into  cities, 
towns,  and  small  communities ;  so  great  that 
it  will  touch  the  lives  of  all  the  people.  So 
long  as  we  struggle  along  individually,  we 
shall  never  progress,  but  just  as  soon  as  we 
co-operate  toward  a  definite  end,  our  possi- 
bilities and  results  will  be  unlimited." 


FUND  FOR  THE  WAR  SUFFERERS 

The  exhibition  and  sale  organized  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  de  B.  Nelson,  editor  of  "The  Inter- 
national Studio,"  for  the  benefit  of  war  suf- 
ferers, and  recently  held  in  New  York  at  the 
studio  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Pietro,  the  sculptor,  re- 
sulted in  cash  receipts  of  $1, 174. 50,  with  ex- 
penses of  $873.21.  The  balance,  less  $1.29, 
or  $3,300,  was  sent  to  tlie  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians. 

Mr.  Nelson  is  to  be  much  congratulated 
on  the  result  as  well  as  on  the  thoroughly 
satisfactory  way  the  exhibition  and  sale  was 
organized  and  carried  through. 
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■•THE  GIRL  IN  IVHITE  WITH  CHRYSANTHEMUMS."  by  Samuel  Mam 
Recent  Acquisition 


"THE  GIRL  IN  WHITE'^ 
By  Samuel  Isham,  N.  A. 

We  reproduce  "The  Girl  in  White  With 
Chrysanthemums,"  bj^  Samuel  Isham,  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  artist's  wishes,  was 
presented  to  the  Hackley  Gallery  by  his 
executors.    Mr.  Isham  died  June  12,  1914. 

Mr.  Isham  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
May  12,  1855.    He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale 


University  and  studied  painting  in  Paris  at 
the  Julian  Academy  and  later  under 
Jacquesson  de  la  Chevreuse,  Boulanger,  and 
Lefebvre.  He  was  elected  a  National  Aca- 
demician in  1906;  was  a  member  of  tiie 
Society  of  American  Artists;  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters;  American 
P'ine  Arts  Society ;  New  York  Water  Color 
Club ;  and  various  other  societies.  He  was 
the  author  of  "The  History  of  American 
Painting,"  which  is  a  standard  work. 
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"AMARYLLIS,"  by  Lawlon  S.  Parker 


LAWTON  PARKER 

We  reproduce  three  cuts  of  paintings  by 
Lawton  S.  Parker,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent of  Chicago  artists.  The  painting, 
"Amaryllis"  was  included  in  the  exhibition 
of  Chicago  Artists,  sent  out  to  many  of  the 
cities  in  Michigan  by  the  Michigan  State 
Federation  of  Art. 

Although  sunlight  is  the  motive  of  this 
picture,  all  the  objects  in  themselves  are 
charmingly  painted.  There  is  a  subtleness 
in  the  restraint  of  tone  and  color  in  the  table 
and  tea  things.  The  figure,  which  is  reduced 
in  tone,  has  an  effect  of  emphasizing  the 
brilliancy  of  the  sunlit  grass  and  shrubbery. 

Both  in  Mr.  Parker's  nudes  and  portraits 
there  is  not  a  vestige  of  affectation.  This  is 
saying  a  great  deal  in  these  days,  especially 


concerning  the  painting  of  the  nude.  In 
Mr.  Parker's  representation  of  the  nude 
there  is  conveyed  to  one,  without  taking  any 
liberties  with  nature,  an  earnestness  and  a 
realization  of  the  beauty  and  variety  in  the 
human  form.  It  is  the  painting  and  not  the 
selection  of  the  model  wherein  lies  his 
charm.  Whatever  the  character  of  the 
model  he  employs,  his  work  is  distinguished 
by  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  subtleties  of 
color  and  form. 

The  quality  of  his  paintings,  however, 
does  not  end  with  the  figure,  for  he  revels  in 
sunlight,  in  which  he  wraps  or  splashes  his 
figures.  There  is  real  joy  in  the  sunlight 
and  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  a 
source  of  keen  delight  for  him  to  paint  the 
human  form  flooded  in  sunlight.  The  shad- 
ows on  the  figures,  also,  possess  a  wonderful 
quality  of  luminosity. 
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"EARLY  MORNING."  hi  Lawlon  S.  Parker 
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"THE  BATHER,"  bu  Lawlon  S.  Parker 
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EDITORIAL 

A  number  of  enthusiasts,  headed  by  Mrs. 
CjTus  E.  Perkins,  President  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Art  Association,  are  working  to 
make  Grand  Rapids  an  art  center  of  some 
importance.  So  far,  the  cause  of  art  in 
Grand  Rapids  lias  not  liad  tlie  big  financial 
support  of  any  one  citizen  as  it  has  in  Mus- 
kegon. But  wlien  the  art  museum,  which 
is  the  goal  of  the  art  association,  is  an  ac- 
complished fact,  it  will  be  understood,  ap- 
preciated, and  put  to  its  full  use — a  result 
of  the  ]jioneer  work  of  the  society.  Already 
the  association  has  acquired,  as  a  nucleus  to 
a  permanent  collection,  a  number  of  paint- 
ings; besides  this  they  provide  lectures  that 
the  public  may  attend.  Successive  exhibi- 
tions are  held  to  which  not  only  the  public 


are  invited,  but  also  classes  of  school  chil- 
dren, to  whom  talks  are  given  periodically. 

The  fact  is  that  art  work  in  Grand  Rapids 
is  in  full  swing.  All  that  is  needed  is  an  Art 
Gallery,  and  this  ouglit  not  to  be  a  difficult 
matter  in  a  city  which  has  much  wealth  and 
has  produced  workers  who  are  making  great 
sacrifices  to  bring  about  a  better  environ- 
ment and  a  higher  standard  of  living.  This 
type  of  entliusiasm  is  rare  and  the  wealthy 
Grand  Rapids  citizens  and  the  city  council 
cannot  long  be  oblivious  to  the  fact.  An 
active  art  gallery  is  a  commercial  asset  to  a 
city  from  every  point  of  view,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  its  moral  effect  on  the  community. 
When  higher  intelligence  and  real  civic 
pride  assert  themselves,  a  community  wakes 
up  to  tliis  fact. 


There  is  no  city  in  the  United  States  the 
size  of  Muskegon  that  has  equal  advan- 
tages. We  have  a  school  system,  including 
a  fine  High  School,  Manual  Training 
School  and  Gymnasium  that  is  superior  to 
that  of  many  of  the  larger  cities.  Our 
Public  Library  owns  fifty-six  thousand 
books.  Of  this  number  over  five  thousand 
are  devoted  to  art.  We  have  an  Art 
Museum  with  a  permanent  collection  cover- 
ing many  periods  and  piiases  of  art.  An 
admirably  equipped  hospital  is  another  of 
our  blessings.  We  can  congratulate  our- 
selves that  the  administration  of  none  of 
these  gifts  is  within  the  range  of  politics. 
An  accessibility  to  such  institutions  is  often 
given  as  the  reason  for  living  in  large 
cities,  and  yet  we  have  all  of  these  in  Mus- 
kegon. 

Mr.  Hackley,  whose  generosity  made 
these  institutions  possible,  needs  nothing  in 
the  way  of  a  monument  to  perpetuate  his 
name.  His  loyalty  to  Muskegon  has  done 
that.  But  the  people  of  Muskegon  can  and 
should  perpetuate  their  appreciation  of  his 
munificence  by  making  the  fullest  use  of 
the  advantages  he  has  given  them. 


It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Euro- 
pean war  is  not  going  to  affect  tlie  art 
section  of  the  Panama  Pacific  International 
Exposition,  as  was  feared  at  first.  All  tlie 
nations  at  war  will  be  adequately  repre- 
sented by  both  contemporary  art  and  great 
examples  of  the  old  masters. 

Mr.  John  E.  D.  Trask  and  his  co-workers 
deserve  the  greatest  praise  for  the  success 
they  have  attained  in  the  face  of  unparal- 
leled obstacles. 
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CORRIGENDA 

This  column  will  be  a  permanent  feature  in  Aes- 
thetics and  will  deal  with  those  fallacies  in  regard  to 
art  matters  which  are  unconsciously  acquired  or 
caused  through  misdirection  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  either  incompetent  to  instruct  or  have  comm,ercial 
reasons  for  disseminating  false  doctrines. — Editor. 

A  painting  does  not  become  a  work  of  art 
because  it  is  old.  A  painting  that  was  not 
good  when  it  was  produced  is  no  better  five 
hundred  years  afterward.  A  painting  of 
quality^  however,  is  improved  by  age.  The 
older  it  is  the  more  beautiful  it  becomes,  pro- 
viding the  artist  was  careful  to  use  only 
colors  of  a  permanent  quality. 

For  the  enjoyment  of  art  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  art  or  to  learn  how  one  movement  has 
led  the  way  for  a  subsequent  one.  One  can 
delight  in  a  contemporary  landscape  without 
knowing  that  Constable  was  the  father  of 
all  modern  landscape  painting.  The  reason 
is  that  we  derive  the  supreme  joy  from  a 
painting  or  any  other  work  of  art,  not  from 
the  intellect,  but  from  the  emotions.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
are  few  people  whose  emotions  respond  to 
the  best  without  some  degree  of  subconsci- 
ous stimulus  from  the  intellect.  It  is  desir- 
able, therefore,  should  we  aspire  to  like  the 
best,  and  the  best  intelligently,  that  we 
should  spend  a  little  time  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  significance  of  art. 


So  many  people  visiting  galleries  seem  to 
try  to  stand  as  close  to  the  pictures  as  they 
possibly  can.  From  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  finish  each  room,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
have  seen  nothing  of  interest  or  beauty. 
Neither  can  one  see  the  beauty  of  a  tree  by 
placing  one's  nose  against  the  bark ;  or  the 
charm  of  a  reflection  in  the  water  by  putting 
one's  head  in  it.  Distance  lends  enchant- 
ment to  the  painting  as  well  as  to  the  view. 


The  fact  that  an  artist  has  received  many 
decorations  and  honors  is  not,  by  any  means, 
conclusive  evidence  that  he  is  a  master.  The 
names  of  half  a  dozen  European  artists 
could  be  mentioned  who  are  discredited  to- 
day even  though  they  possess  more  honors 
than  all  the  really  immortal  artists  put  to- 
gether. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  honors  usu- 
ally go  to  the  best  business  man  rather  than 
to  the  best  artist.    The  true  artist,  being  too 


busy  trying  adequately  to  express  himself 
is  oblivious  to  the  public's  taste,  good  or 
bad,  whereas  the  business  man  is  producing 
only  work  which  he  knows  the  public  will 
buy,  the  proceeds  of  which  help  in  many 
ways  to  bring  about  official  recognition. 


While  local  beauty  or  conventional  moral- 
ity can  never  be  the  motive  of  vital  art  or 
literature,  all  creative  work  must  have  in  it 
the  element  which  tends  to  progress  and 
moral  betterment.  The  work  having  for  its 
only  principle  the  depicting  of  a  dead  body, 
a  dead  thought,  or  an  idea  born  of  degener- 
acy has,  at  its  inception,  the  seed  of  decay. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  painting  of 
these  objects  always  results  in  a  deciduous 
art.  A  dead  soldier  may  be  painted  with 
the  idea  of  expressing  the  horror  of  warfare, 
and,  if  it  is  done  by  a  master,  will  not  be  a 
painting  with  a  dead  idea,  but  a  living  one, 
the  lifeless  body  merely  being  used  to  help 
express  a  truth.  The  same  object  may  be 
painted  to  convey  an  idea  of  death, — not  a 
particular  death  but  all  death — and  still  be 
a  painting  pregnant  with  vital  meaning. 
When  the  idea  does  not  go  beyond  the  ob- 
ject painted,  the  picture  is  dead  at  its  incep- 
tion. Whatever  phase  of  life,  nature,  or  art 
is  dealt  with,  it  must  be  concerned  chiefly 
with  seeking  the  spiritual  side.  This  is  the 
only  attitude  which  can  make  for  progress 
and  a  higher  standard  of  civilization.  It  is 
when  we  believe  the  spirit  or  the  soul  to  be 
in  the  shell  that  we  retrograde. 


ACCESSIONS 

Oil  Painting — "Landscape,"  by  Cornells 
Huysmans.    Flemish.  (164-8-1727). 

Oil  Painting— "The  Girl  in  White,  With 
Chrysanthemums,"  by  Samuel  Isham,  N.  A. 
American.  (1855-1914). 

Lithograph — "The  Portal  of  St.  Germain 
des  Pres,  Paris,"  by  Alson  Skinner  Clark. 
American.  (Contem.) 

Lithograph  —  "The  Rue  St.  Jacques, 
Paris,"  by  Alson  Skinner  Clark.  American. 
(Contem.) 


LECTURES 

January  18.  Lecture  by  Director  Ray- 
mond Wyer,  "The  Art  of  Today."  Illus- 
trated. 

January  22.  Lecture  by  Mr.  Dudley 
Crafts  Watson,  "A  New  Art  in  the  Theater." 
Illustrated  with  stereopticon  slides. 

The  Tuesday  evening  lectures,  to  which 
the  public  are  invited,  have  been  resumed 
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after  tlie  liolidays.  The  Director  has  given 
the  following  talks  this  season: 

Classicism. 

Individualism. 

Modern  Tendencies  in  Art  and  Literature. 
Sculpture. 

Criticism  in  Art  and  Life. 
Harmony. 

Talks  have  also  been  given  on  the  current 
exhibitions. 


EXHIBITIONS 

November — Exhibition  of  Oil  Paintings  by 
^liss  Martha  Walter. 

December — Exhibition  of  Oil  Paintings  by 
members  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Ar- 
tists, collected  and  sent  out  by  the  Mich- 
igan State  Federation  of  Art. 

January- — Exhibition  of  Oil  Paintings  by 
William  Baxter  Closson. 

February — Exhibition  of  Oil  Paintings  by 
Alexander  and  Birge  Harrison. 

TWO  LITHOGRAPHS 
By  Alson  Skinner  Clark. 

Mr.  Alson  Skinner  Clark  has  presented 
the  museum  with  two  of  his  more  recent 
lithographs,  from  the  series  which  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum  has  in  London. 
Mr.  Clark  has  onlj^  lately  developed  this 
side  of  his  art,  and  both  lithographs  are 
charming  examples.  The  smaller  of  the  two 
is  of  "The  Portal  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres" 
in  Paris,  and  the  larger  "The  Rue  St. 
Jacques,"  Paris. 

Mr.  Clark  was  born  in  Chicago,  in  1876, 
and  has  studied  under  Chase  in  New  York, 
and  under  Simon,  Cottet,  Whistler,  Mucha, 
and  Merson  in  Paris.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Western  Artists  and  Ameri- 
can Art  Association  of  Paris  and  has  re- 
ceived a  number  of  prizes  and  awards. 


ART  CLASS 

A  course  of  drawing  and  painting  at  the 
Hackley  Art  Gallery,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Director,  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Muskegon.  This  will 
include  drawing  from  the  cast,  charcoal 
]jractice  from  antique  fragments,  in  outline 
and  general  light  and  shade,  lessons  in  oil 
painting  from  still  life  and  other  objects,  in 
monochrome  and  color.  The  members  of 
the  class  will  be  students  from  the  upper 
classes  of  the  Hackley  High  and  Manual 
Training  School.  Academic  credits  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  school  course  of  study  will  be 
given  tlie  pupils. 


EXHIBITION  BY  WILLIAM  BAXTER 
CLOSSON 

An  exhibition  of  oil  paintings  by  William 
Baxter  Closson,  hung  in  the  North  and  East 
Galleries,  opened  to  the  public  on  January 
6tli.  The  exhibition  is  interesting  and  most 
versatile.  There  are  forty-three  paintings 
of  varied  subjects,  perhaps  the  strongest  and 
most  charming  of  which  are  the  winter 
scenes,  "The  Red  Barn"  and  "The  Shore 
Path,  Winter;"  the  still  life,  "Mountain 
Laurel;"  and  the  idealistic  figure,  "Spring." 

William  Baxter  Closson,  of  English  des- 
cent, was  born  in  Vermont.  He  was  given 
the  usual  training  of  the  schools  and  the  aca- 
demy of  his  native  town  of  Thetford. 

His  one  ambition  being  to  work  in  art, 
and  Vermont  at  that  time  furnishing  no  op- 
portunity for  education  in  that  direction,  he 
early  made  his  way  to  Boston.  Being 
obliged  to  earn  liis  living  while  studying  art, 
he  took  up  the  practice  of  engraving  on 
wood  as  a  means  of  support. 

In  this  department  he  achieved  such  suc- 
cess as  to  bring  him  medals  from  the  Paris 
Salon,  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition 
at  Chicago,  the  Pan-American  Exhibition  at 
Buffalo,  a  special  gold  medal  and  diploma  at 
Boston,  and  other  awards  both  in  America 
and  Europe. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Closson  abandoned 
engraving  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  time 
to  painting.  His  work  in  this  direction  is 
now  becoming  well  known  in  the  cities  of 
the  East,  having  been  shown  in  many  of  the 
large  Exhibitions  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Washington. 

He  is  represented  in  painting  in  the  Wil- 
liam T.  Evans  collection  in  the  National 
Gallery  at  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Boston  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  Worcester  Art  Museum, 
New  York  Public  Library,  and  collections 
of  his  wood  engravings  are  in  many  of  the 
museums  and  public  libraries  throughout 
the  country. 


ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY 

The  illustrated  magazine.  ART  AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY,  published  by  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  im- 
proves with  its  increasing  popularity. 
Beginning  with  the  next  number  the 
magazine  will  be  issued  monthly  instead  of 
every  other  month  as  before. 

The  purpose  of  ART  AND  ARCHAE- 
OLOGY is  to  give  people,  in  an  interesting 
and  attractive  way,  the  information  they 
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wish  to  have  in  the  wide  realm  embraced 
by  its  name.  This  information  is  imparted 
by  interesting  reading  matter  prepared  by 
men  and  women  who  are  masters  in  their 
several  fields,  and  by  beautiful  pictures 
produced  by  approved  modern  processes. 
Human  interest,  timeliness  and  literary 
merit  are  the  tests  applied  in  the  selection 
of  articles,  and  artistic  quality  and  appro- 
priateness are  the  standards  in  the  selection 
of  illustrations. 

The  contributed  articles  are  of  varied 
interest,  embracing  the  fields  of  Oriental, 
Greek,  Roman,  Christian,  Renaissance  and 
American  archaeology  and  art.  Full  page 
illustrations  are  made  an  attractive  feature. 
Notes  from  the  various  fields,  brief  para- 
graphs concerning  archaeological  discov- 
eries, reviews  of  new  books  and  other  items 
of  current  interest  are  worthy  of  mention. 

The  January  number  contains  many  fine 
articles  splendidly  illustrated.  Mr.  Mitchell 
Carroll  has  an  excellent  article  with  nine 
illustrations  on  Paul  Bartlett's  pediment 
sculpture  for  the  House  Wing  of  the 
National  Capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  CHICAGO  ART  COMMISSION 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mayor  Harrison,  the 
City  Council,  November  9,  1914,  passed  by 
unanimous  consent  an  ordinance  creating  a 
Commission  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Local  Art.  The  ordinance  specified  that 
the  Commission  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Mayor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council, 
and  should  consist  of  seven  members,  six  of 
whom  should  be  appointed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  certain  specified  art  organ- 
izations. 

The  following  members  have  been 
appointed:  Arthur  J.  Eddy,  appointed  by 
Mayor  Harrison;  Frank  G.  Logan  and 
William  O.  Goodman,  recommended  by  the 
Art  Institute;  Wallace  L.  DeWolf,  by  the 
Friends  of  American  Art;  Wilson  H. 
Irvine,  by  the  Chicago  Society  of  Artists ; 
Victor  Higgens,  by  the  Palette  and  Chisel 
Club;  Frank  A.  Werner,  by  the  Artists' 
Guild. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  pur- 
chase works  of  art  by  Chicago  artists, 
which  are  to  be  used  for  the  decoration  of 
the  city  hall,  public  schools  and  other  public 
buildings  or  grounds  in  Chicago. 

On  November  9  an  appropriation  of 
$2,500  was  made  for  the  remainder  of  1914. 
The  commission  has  met  several  times  at 
the  Art  Institute  and  has  purchased  eleven 


paintings,  one  etching  and  one  piece  of 
sculpture.  The  movement  is  attracting 
much  attention,  for  Chicago  is  the  first  city 
to  adopt  this  method  of  encouraging  local 
art. 


SCARAB  CLUB  PRIZES 

Exhibition  by  Michigan  Artists 

A  very  successful  exhibition  was  held  in 
December  at  the  Detroit  Museum  by  the 
Scarab  Club.    The  prize  winners  were: 

Herman  Rolshoven  prize,  for  the  best 
figure,  Roy  C.  Gamble;  first  Scarab  Hop- 
kin  prize  for  the  best  oil  of  the  year,  Arthur 
L.  Jaeger;  second  prize,  Mr.  Gamble;  prize 
for  best  landscape  by  a  Michigan  artist, 
Henry  Kruger;  Julius  Rolshoven  prize  for  a 
head  in  oil,  Roman  Kryzanowski;  Scarab 
Hopkin  first  prize  for  sculpture,  Elizabeth 
Palmer;  second  prize,  Guiseppe  Catalano; 
Jere  C.  Hutchins  first  prize  for  etchings, 
Francis  P.  Paulus;  and  second  prize, 
Charles  B.  King. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  George  W.  Stevens, 
Director  of  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  Mr. 
Mathias  Alten  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  Mr. 
Raymond  Wyer,  Director  of  the  Hackley 
Art  Gallery,  Muskegon. 


DETROIT 

The  Detroit  Museum  has  just  added  to  its 
permanent  collection  the  bronze  group 
"Centaur  and  Dryad"  by  Paul  Manship,  the 
purchase  being  made  by  popular  subscrip- 
tion, a  most  satisfactory  way  to  make  an 
acquisition  because  it  is  then  bound  to  be 
appreciated. 

WORCESTER 

The  Worcester  Art  Museum  has  recently 
made  important  acquisitions  in  Florentine 
and  Roman  sculpture.  They  are  as  follows: 

Colored  Terra-Cotta,  Florentine,  15th 
Century — Madonna  and  Child. 

Roman  sculpture,  1st  Century — Portrait 
of  the  Emperor  Nero. 

Roman  sculpture,  Antonine  Period,  1st 
Century — Head  of  a  Roman. 

The  Worcester  Art  Museum  is  forming 
its  permanent  collection  on  the  soundest 
principles  and  there  is  cause  for  regret  that 
one  of  the  larger  cities  cannot  have  the  ben- 
efit of  a  collection  which  promises  to  be,  his- 
torically and  aesthetically,  one  of  the  most 
important  in  this  country. 
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THE  MICHIGAN  STATE  FEDERA- 
TION OF  ARTS 

Organized  October  23-24,  1912 

President — Mrs.  James  H.  Campbell, 
Grand  Rapids. 

Vice  President — Miss  Winifred  Smith, 
Saginaw. 

Secretary — Miss  Helen  E.  Moseley,  Grand 
Rapids. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  W.  A.  Foote,  Jackson. 
Director  of  Exhibits — Mr.  Raymond  Wyer, 
Muskegon. 

Custodian — Mrs.  A.  J.  Mills,  Kalamazoo. 


GRAND  RAPIDS 

The  Grand  Rapids  Art  Association,  of 
wliich  Mrs.  Cjtus  E.  Perkins  is  the  Presi- 
dent, has  been  holding  during  December  an 
exhibition  by  the  well  known  landscape 
artist  Gardner  S3^mons.  The  exhibition  was 
opened  on  Monday  evening,  November  30, 
with  a  reception  at  which  Mr.  Symons  was 
present.  The  exhibition  was  continued  until 
December  28. 

On  Thursday,  December  10,  the  society 
gave  a  luncheon  at  the  Association  of  Com- 
merce in  honor  of  Mr.  Symons  and  his  friend 
Ben  Foster,  who  was  also  in  the  city  and 
who  is  to  have  an  exhibition  in  Grand  Rap- 
ids in  February.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
members  were  present  at  the  luncheon,  and 
both  Mr.  Symons  and  Mr.  Foster  spoke  most 
interestingly  on  the  city's  future  art  museum 
— where  to  put  it — how  to  get  it — and  what 
it  should  stand  for.  They  also  had  many 
pertinent  suggestions  for  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  society. 

Before  leaving  the  city,  Mr.  Symons  gave 
a  talk  to  the  Art  Students,  treating  practical 
problems  in  a  most  helpful  way.  Mr.  Sy- 
mons' contagious  enthusiasm  won  him  a  host 
of  friends  during  his  short  stay. 

The  Art  Association  has  purchased  the 
large  canvas,  "Evening  Glow,"  for  their 
permanent  collection. 

The  next  exhibition  by  the  Art  Associa- 
tion, opening  January  12,  will  be  a  collec- 
tion by  Charles  H.  Woodbury,  the  marine 
painter. 

BATTLE  CREEK 

A  new  organization  has  just  been  formed 
in  Battle  Creek,  under  the  title  of  The  Battle 
Creek  Art  Club.  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Atkins  has 
been  elected  President. 


BAY  CITY 

The  Bay  City  Art  Club  will  open  its  mid- 
winter exhibition  on  January  20.  This  ex- 
hibition consists  of  ninety  water  colors 
loaned  by  the  American  Water  Color  So- 
ciety and  sent  out  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Arts,  Washington,  D.  C.  Many  noted 
artists  have  contributed  works,  among  them 
Chauncey  F.  Ryder,  Ben  Foster,  Charles 
Warren  Eaton,  Walter  Douglas,  and  Adam 
Emory  Albright. 


ANN  ARBOR 

The  exhibition  of  paintings  by  the  Chi- 
cago Society  of  Artists,  sent  out  by  the 
Michigan  Federation,  opened  in  Ann  Arbor, 
January  1 1,  with  a  private  view  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ann  Arbor  Art  Association.  The 
exhibition  will  be  shown  in  Jackson  during 
the  month  of  February. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  CHICAGO 
ARTISTS 

The  exhibition  of  Chicago  artists,  sent  out 
to  many  Michigan  cities  by  the  Michigan 
State  Federation  of  Art,  was  shown  at  the 
Hackley  Gallery  during  the  month  of  De- 
cember. An  outstanding  feature  of  the  col- 
lection was  variety,  not  only  in  subject  but 
in  point  of  view.  Louis  Betts  is  represented 
by  a  characteristic  portrait,  "Marjory,"  and 
Ralph  Elmer  C'larkson's  portrait  of  Newton 
H.  Carpenter,  the  acting  Director  of  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute,  is  a  good  representa- 
tion of  the  man.  "The  Portrait  of  an  Eng- 
lish Girl"  by  Lawton  Parker,  which  won  a 
silver  medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
1904,  is  refined  in  treatment,  and  his  little 
painting,  "Amaryllis"  possesses  admirable 
qualities  of  light.  Another  painting  having 
light  primarily  for  its  motive  is  "Pier  in 
Provincetown"  by  Marie  Lokke,  an  artist 
of  considerable  power.  Alfred  Juergens  has 
a  large  canvas  "The  Round  Flower  Bed" 
which  is  refreshingly  modern  in  treatment. 
The  color  is  brilliant  and  there  is  a  certain 
harmony  between  the  technique  and  the 
subject.  The  whole  canvas  is  pervaded  with 
the  spirit  of  the  open  air.  "There  is  both 
lightness  of  touch  and  lightness  of  mood 
in  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Browne's  "Landscape 
in  France."  It  possesses  refinement  in  treat- 
ment and  atmospheric  truth.  Mr.  Adam 
Emory  Albright  is  represented  by  a  charac- 
teristic and  charming  study  of  two  children 
fishing  from  a  boat,  their  shadows  reflected 
in  the  water  below, 
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ART  BOOKS  RECENTLY  ADDED  TO  THE 
HACKLEY  LIBRARY 

All  those  interested  in  art  should  remember 
that  in  the  Hackley  Library  there  are  nearly  five 
thousand  volumes  dealing  with  every  phase  of 
art  work.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  recent 
additions : 

French  Chateaux  and  Gardens  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century:  a  series  of  reproductions  of  contem- 
porary drawings  hereto  unpublished;  selected 
and  described  with  an  account  of  the  artist 
and  his  works,  by  W.  H.  Ward.  1909. 

Cyclopedia  of  Painters  and  Paintings.     4  vols. 

Edited  by  John  Denison  Champlin,  Jr.  1913. 
Hans  Holbein  the  Younger,  by  Gerald  S.  Davies. 

1903. 

Liber  Studiorum,  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Repro- 
duced in  autotype  from  the  original  etchings. 
3  vols.    1871,  1876. 

Catalogue  of  Opera  Librettos  printed  since  1800. 
2  vols.    (Library  of  Congress). 

The  Floral  Symbolism  of  the  Great  Masters,  by 
Elizabeth  Haig.  1913. 

Bartolozzi  and  Other  Stipple  Engravers  Working 
in  England  at  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. 1912. 

Quality  Street:  a  comedy  in  four  acts,  by  J.  M. 
Barrie.  Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson, 
c.  1901. 

The  Friendship  of  Art,  by  Bliss  Carman.  1904. 
The  Pathos  of  Distance:  a  book  of  a  thousand 

and  one  movements,  by  James  Huneker.  1913. 
Greuze  and  His  Methods,  by  John  Rivers.  1913. 
Puvis  de  Chavannes;   with  a  biographical  and 

critical  study  by  Andre  Michel.  1912. 
Rodin,  by  Muriel  Ciolowska.    1913.    (Little  Books 

on  Art). 

Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber's  Journals;  confidences 
of  a  collector  of  ceramics  and  antiques  through- 
out Britain,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Turkey,  Austria,  and  Germany, 
from  the  year  1869  to  1885.  Edited  by  her  son, 
Montague  J.  Guest.  With  annotations  by 
Egan  Mew.    2  vols.  1911. 

Heraldry  for  Craftsmen  and  Designers,  by  W.  H, 
St;  John  Hope.  1913. 

Michigan  State  Library.  Collection  of  pictures  in 
the  Michigan  State  Library.  1913. 

Academy  Architecture  and  Architectural  Review. 
1913. 

American  Art  Review:  a  journal  devoted  to  the 
practice,  theory,  history,  and  archaeology  of 
art.    Vols.  I-II.  1880-1881. 

Artistic  Furniture  and  Architectural  Interiors, 
Decorations,  etc.,  during  the  last  two  and  a 
half  centuries,  by  the  most  eminent  artists  of 
that  period. 

Boston  Public  IJbrary.  Photographed  by  N.  W. 
Elwell.    c.  1896. 

Catalogue  of  Coins,  Tokens,  and  Medals,  in  the 
numismatic  collection  of  the  mint  of  the 
United  States  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1914. 

Cyclopedia  of  Drawing;  a  general  reference  work 
on  drawing  and  allied  subjects  for  architects, 
mechanical  engineers,  draftsmen,  carpenters, 
stone  cutters,  sheet  metal  workers,  teachers, 
students,  and  all  others  interested  in  drawing. 


4  vols.  1907.  (American  School  of  Corre- 
spondence). 

Ralph  Albert  Blakelock,  by  Elliott  Daingerfleld. 
1914. 

Old  Silver- Work,  chiefly  English  from  the  XVth 
to  the  XVIIIth  centuries,  edited  by  J.  Starkie 
Gardner.  1913. 

Graphic  Arts  and  Crafts  Year  Book:  American 
annual  review  of  the  printing  and  allied  indus- 
tries.   Vol.  VI.    c.  1913. 

Phil  May's  Gutter  Snipes.  Fifty  original  sketches 
in  pen  and  ink,  by  Phil  May.  1899. 

Twelve  Portraits,  by  William  Nicholson. 

Architecture,  Interiors,  and  Furniture  of  the 
American  Colonies  during  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, compiled  by  George  H.  Policy.  1914. 

Formes  et  Decors  Modernes  de  la  Manufacture 
Nationale  de  Sevres,  par  A.  Sandier  et  G. 
Lechevallier-Chevignard. 

Ideals  in  Art,  by  Walter  Crane.  1905. 

The  Philosophy  of  Art;  the  meaning  and  relations 
of  sculpture,  painting,  poetry,  and  music,  by 
Edward  Howard  Griggs  .  1913. 

The  Cathedrals  of  Northern  France,  by  Francis 
Miltoun.    c.  1903. 

The  Great  Painter-Etchers  from  Rembrandt  to 
Whistler,  by  Malcolm  C.  Salaman.  1914. 

The  Practice  and  Science  of  Drawing,  by  Harold 
Speed.    1913.     (New  Art  Library). 

The  New  Spirit  in  Drama  and  Art,  by  Huntly 
Carter.  1913. 

Modern  Dancing,  by  Vernon  and  Irene  Castle. 
1914. 

Motion-Picture  Work;  a  general  treatise  on  pic- 
ture taking,  picture  making,  photo-plays,  and 
theater  management  and  operation,  by  David 
S.  Hulfish.  1913. 

The  Central  Italian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance, 
by  Bernhard  Berenson.  1908. 

The  Art  of  William  Blake,  his  sketch-book,  his 
water-colours,  his  painted  books,  by  Elisabeth 
Luther  Cary.  1907. 

J.  M.  W.  Turner,  by  W.  L.  Wyllie.  1905. 

Hotels  et  maisons  de  la  Renaissance  Francaise; 
recueil  de  documents  sur  I'architecture  privee 
des  XVe  and  XVIe  siecles,  par  Paul  Vitry. 
(300  plates)    3  t. 

Moths  and  Butterflies  of  the  United  States,  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  Sherman  F.  Denton. 
With  over  400  photographic  illustrations  in  the 
text  and  many  transfers  of  species  from  life. 
3  vols.    c.  1900. 

The  Mastery  of  Color:  a  simple  and  perfect  color 
system,  based  upon  the  spectral  colors,  for 
educational  purposes  and  practical  use  in  the 
arts  and  crafts,  by  Charles  Julius  Jorgenson. 
2  vols.  1906. 

Japan  Society  of  New  York.  Chinese,  Corean  and 
Japanese  potteries;  descriptive  catalogue  of 
loan  exhibition  of  selected  examples.  1914. 

Documents  Decoratifs,  par  A.  M.  Mucha.  72 
plates. 

Interieurs  de  style  XVIIe  et  XVIIIe  siecles — 
directoire — empire,  par  Georges  Remon. 

French  Colour-Prints  of  the  XVIII  Century,  by 
Malcolm  C.  Salaman.  1913. 

New  York  Public  Library.  Catalogue  of  paint- 
ings in  the  picture  galleries.  1912. 


The  Hackley  Art  Gallery 

Open  from  9:00  a.  m.  to  5:00  p.  m. 
Sundays,  2:30  to  5:00  p.  m. 

From  October  1  to  April  1,  on  Tuesdays,  Fridays  and 
Sundays  the  Gallery  closes  at  5:00  and  opens  again  from 
7:00  to  9:00  in  the  evening. 

Admission  free  on  all  days  except  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
when  a  charge  of  25  cents  is  made  between  the  hours  of 
9:00  and  5:00. 
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